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WHITE TRUMPET LILIES For Mid and Late Summer 


CROW’S HYBRIDS. Magnificent Canadian ae that 


flower afterL.regale. . . eats Each $1.25, Dozen $12.50 
FORMOSANUM PRICEI. Dwarf “July, form of this well- 

a) eee ; Each 40c, Dozen $4.00 
FORMOSANUM, WILSON’S VAR. The popula September 

October form. Grows to 5 feet . Each 40c, Dozen $4.00 
FORMOSANUM HYBRIDS. A new hardy intermediate form Each 45c, Dozen $4.50 
GREEN MT. HYBRIDS. Outstanding new trumpet ee 

by one of America’s leading hybridizers. . . Each 75c, Dozen $7.50 


REGALE. Chinese Wilson’s most famous contribution to 
American gardens... . 


SULPHUREUM. Our bulbs of this glorious August flower- 
ing trumpet were collected in the mountains of Burma 


Each 30c, 60c, 80c: Dozen $3.00, $6.00, $8.00 


and shipped a few weeks before the Japanese invasion Each $2.00, Dozen $20.00 


We list 150 varieties, including 








Sandyloam 


GARDEN LILIES 


24 trumpet lilies 


Alan and Esther Macneil, North Springfield, Vt. 























B & A Fall-planting Specialties 

Cover to cover, the B& A Catalogue is designed to help 
you plan and plant your garden with unusual plants, 
many not obtainable elsewhere. For example, our great 
collection of named varieties of PONTICA or GHENT 
AZALEAS, as well as the superior strain of AZALEA 
MOLLIS HYBRIDS will provide the loveliest colors 
imaginable next year; all are exceedingly hardy. 
ROSES—the best of the newer Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, 
and other classes, together with the equally important 
Old-fashioned classes, are fully described and illustrated. 
These hardy Roses of our own production in Northern 
New Jersey (latitude New York City) give the very best 
results when planted this Fall. TREE ROSES should be 
ordered now for Spring delivery. 
Rhododendron Hybrids, Pieris Japonica and other choice 
Evergreen Shrubs, Daphne Genkwa, Tree Peonies, Phlox, 
Epimedium are but a few of the worthwhile items that go 
to make the B& A Catalogue a valuable addition to your 
Garden Library. 


Mailed free upon request east of the Mississippi; 
25 cts. elsewhere. 





Greenhouse Grapevines 


For forcing in the small greenhouse or conservatory. 

BLACK HAMBURG, very large, GROS COLMAN, robust grower, 
juicy fruits black, large size. 

BLACK ALICANTH, exhibition MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA, 
bunches of black berries. pale amber: finest flavor. 

BARBAROSSA, very late. Black. FOSTER’S SEEDLING, large 

MADRESFIELD COURT, black white, richly flavored. A splen- 
berries of muscat flavor; very did companion to Black Ham- 
popular. burg. 

Long, fruiting « canes growing in 9” pots sell for $7.50 each; 

$70 for 10. This group of varieties will provide successive 

yields of the most tasty and nutritious grapes. Supply 


limited, so order now for immediate delivery by express. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen—Rose, Fruit, and Perennial Growers 
522 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, N. J. 
Only 9 miles from heart of New York City. Visitors always welcome. 























Christmas Gifts 


’ Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 


ERNEST H. WILSON gave generously to the beauty of this world, 
and the world in his life heaped honor upon him. The Victoria 
Medal of Honor, the George Robert White Medal, the Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire gold medal—three out of a hundred awarded him— 
a Master of Arts from Harvard, and a Doctor of Science from 
Trinity, are only a few of the expressions of respect and admira- 
tion granted the man. 


“CHINESE” WILSON was one of the world’s greatest plant hunt- 
ers. He spent 20 years in China, Japan, Korea and other countries, 
seeking new plants for American and European gardens. He 
introduced no less than 2000 new plants, among them the now 
famous regal lily, which is planted more widely than any other 
lily in existence. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 


These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated 
books should have a place on the bookshelf of every garden maker 
who wishes to be informed about the newer trees and shrubs. They 
contain information not to be found anywhere else—information about 
trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into 
American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for 
a holiday gift. The second volume of the set contains the newer trees 
and shrubs from — lands, with notes about different ways in 
which they can be to advantage. x. book based almost 
entirely upon Wilson's own expeditio $00 
Faunce $10.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the 
most unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It is a k which 
tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close at their elbows. Its 
many illustrations are a joy to ‘ae lovers and its pages 

contain information not to be d anywhere else. Trul wy $B 00 
an aristocrat among books! Formerly $15.00 NOW 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 2 Price or Less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Pybew  MORTICULTURE” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 






























' Lo do NOW 


BULBOUS iris planted soon will thrive in almost any fairly rich soil, 
provided it is well drained and in a sunny location. 

DELAYING the final clean-up of peonies until after the soil freezes will 
allow removal of dead tops without disturbing the roots. 

WHEN planting trees and shrubs loosen the subsoil in the bottom of the 
hole with a crowbar, or fork over the subsoil adding bone meal or 
superphosphate. 

A MULCH of crumbly manure, leafmold or compost will benefit lily- 
of-the-valley beds and plantings of low groundcovers such as pachy- 
sandra and Vinca minor. 

THE STRAWBERRY bed and new plantings of many hardy plants 
will benefit from a Winter mulch applied early enough to keep out 
extreme cold. See Page 382. 

CORN stalks infested with European corn borer should be buried under 
at least six inches of soil before Winter comes. This applies just as much 
to stubble as to standing stalks. 

RHUBARB plantings—both old and new—will thrive better if given 
liberal amounts of manure. Seaside gardeners often substitute kelp for 
manure, and with excellent results. 

THE FRESH cider from a bushel of apples can be boiled down to yield 
one-half gallon of apple syrup for use as a sugar substitute in tea and 
coffee, as a table syrup, and in apple pie. 

SINCE fertilizers containing more nitrogen are promised for next year, 
it may not be prudent to stock up now with the less concentrated mix- 
tures which were available this past season. 

LOOKING over the past Summer's experience with all kinds of dog re- 
pellents, British Columbia gardeners claim that one of the best ways to 
stop dogs from invading a garden is to plant calendulas. 

KEEP the lawn mowed with a high-set mower as long as the grass keeps 
growing. Remove leaves from the lawn frequently, especially in wet 
periods or where the soil is damp as a result of poor drainage. 

FUCHSIAS which have grown rapidly all Summer should be allowed 
to rest. Keep them in a cool place and give them little water until the 
end of the year when they can be pruned and started into growth. 

FIELD mice in orchards can be killed to a large degree by placing poison 
bait in their runs before snow falls. Poison bait and information con- 
cerning its use are available from every county agricultural agent. 

IN MANY sections it is not too late to buy pansy plants for setting in 
frames or in protected beds for bloom in Spring. Plants which have 
not flowered profusely this Autumn will probably give the most bloom 
in Spring. 

SPRAYERS, fertilizer spreaders, garden lines and other special equip- 
ment should be cleaned and put away in a dry place. Hand tools, 
lawnmowers and wheelbarrows should not stand on a moist earthen 
floor over Winter. 

BE SURE to drain all shallow pipes and protect garden hose from freez- 
ing. The hose will last longer if washed inside and out with soap and 
water, and rinsed with warm water before draining and storing. If it 
is not on a reel, store the hose indoors in a coil lying flat and out of the 
sun. 

JERUSALEM artichoke tubers are not injured by frost and can be left 
in the ground over Winter. However, because the plant soon becomes 
a rapidly spreading weed a thorough job of digging should be done in 
either Autumn or Spring. Replanting for another crop can be done at 
digging time. 

WHEN selecting flowering crab apples, choose varieties noted for both 
color of flowers and fruits. A few such kinds are M. arnoldiana, M. bac- 
cata, M. floribunda, Hopa, several varieties of M. purpurea, Redflesh, 
M. robusta persicifolia, Sisipuk and M. zumi calocarpa. All of these 
can be planted this Autumn. 

LIGHT freezing is supposed to improve the flavor of Brussels sprouts. 
However, the sprouts should not be handled while frozen. Brussels 
sprouts may be stored like cabbages by cutting them off at ground level, 
standing them upright on the ground as close together as possible and 
covering with light dry material which allows air to enter. 
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DOWN ON THE FARM 


N FLOWER arrangement there are three ways in which an accessory may assist 

subordinately to produce a better picture; first, as part of a composition to help 
its balance; second, as an aid to intensify a color (or colors) in the design; and 
third, to express an idea or an emotion correlated with the arrangement. 


The horse in this arrangement of dried, roadside material does all three of 
these things. If the horse is completely hidden, immediately the lower, horizontal, 
left hand placement of timothy seems much too long. The horse, like the container 
of California pottery, white crackled with gray lines, brings out the off-white of the 
fragrant life everlasting used at the focal point. 


The third use for an accessory is well expressed. Here is a horse and hay! Be- 
fore an accessory is placed with an arrangement this question should always be 
asked, “What does this accessory contribute to this arrangement?” If the honest 
answer is, “Nothing,” the accessory should be omitted. 


Arrangement and comment by Winifred Teele. 
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WHEN FLOWERS MAKE LIFE WORTH LIVING 





UST 50 years ago Mrs. John Wood Stewart of New York 

became acutely aware of the hunger that lives in us all for 

bright beauty. She often carried some of her own garden 
flowers to a church in a certain slum district and on her way 
there saw something happen to the children to whom she gave 
an occasional blossom. She saw that she was giving them some- 
thing that satisfied a thirst and she saw what an enormous thirst 
this implied, for if a child could glow with pleasure at the gift 
of one tulip what could be done for the adults and the sick who 
could never afford to buy beauty nor achieve it through any- 
thing but a gift? Seeing in her own gardens and in those of her 
friends the source of this gift she founded the link between those 
who had and those who had not—The Plant, Flower and Fruit 
Guild. 

In the years since its inception this has become a national 
organization, and has branched out into various side-lines such 
as providing the soldiers of the first World War with 300 
pounds of coffee and four and a half tons of home-made jelly, 
and the rehabilitation and replanting of the devastated area of 
St. Quentin in 1920. 

The Chicago branch of the Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild 
was organized in 1926 by Mrs. R. R. McCormick, Mrs. George 
Plamondon, Mrs. W. H. Lyford, and Miss Harriet Vittum, and 
took as its motto “Flowers for the Flowerless.’’ From its be- 
ginning, backed by the telephone company 
and the Peoples Gas Company, and work- 
ing hand in glove with the Garden Clubs 
of Illinois, which came into being in 1928, 
it has flourished as only something which 
answers a deep need can. 

There is no question of the existence of 
this need. No possible doubt can remain in 
the mind of anyone who sees the stacks of 
letters from settlement houses and hospitals 
telling of the children who enjoyed Christ- 
mas because of the flowers and the candies, 
of those who had sung a little song about 
black-eyed susans, but had never seen any 
until by chance the Guild sent a few in a 
bunch of flowers. 

There can remain no doubt in the mind 





















been killed in action and who, through the settlement house, was 
given as many white flowers as her little house would hold. 
She sat and rocked and looked at them and derived her own sort 
of comfort from having so many flowers in her home. It was 
wonderful beyond words, she said, almost as good as the best 
kind of funeral for her son. And now there are the boys in 
hospitals who ask for flowers when they see them being dis- 
tributed, and some who ask for certain kinds because they are 
reminders of home. 

For many years in Chicago Lilac Day has been more impor- 
tant to the hospitals who receive flowers than Easter itself. It 
seems a most appropriate thing that the surplus of the thousands 
of magnificent lilac bushes in and around the city should go to 
brighten the spots that are darkest. The railroads have always 
offered their services to the suburban communities in transport- 
ing huge lots of lilacs into the city, and many a man has arrived 
in town on a flower laden train feeling more like a wedding 
guest than a commuter. 

In the days before rationing, the Chicago Tribune gave the 
use of its fleet of trucks for the distribution of the lilacs, but 
now it remains for the Guild members themselves to take the 
flowers to the shelters, settlements, and hospitals where they are 
expected. But this is not too big a job for an organization 
which in one year has distributed 275,000 bunches of flowers, 
300 bushels of fruit and vegetables, and 
hundreds of plants. 

Morale is, of course, a bright and shin 
ing word now. It has been polished up 
for current’ use, but the Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild has always recognized its 
meaning and has seen the significance of it 
in cases where despondency has changed to 
interest at the mere presentation of a gift 
of beauty. To give beauty is to give a little 
piece of life itself and the Plant, Flower 
and Fruit Guild has distinguished itself in 
this way. There are many social agencies 
throughout this country, but there is no 
duplication of that offered by the Guild. 
They have their field of flowers to them- 
selves. 





of anyone who has heard Miss Harriet 
Vittum tell of the mother whose son had 









—DMarian Roden. 
Chicago, III. 









FEEDING HABITS OF BIRDS — 


AINTAINING a bird feeding sta- 
M tion throughout the year is fun for 

the whole family. It is of particu- 
lar value in Summer. now that Victory 
gardening is being stressed, as an increase in 
birds about the lawn or garden, attracted 
there by feeding, will help greatly to con- 
trol lice, cutworms, cucumber beetles and 
other enemies of garden crops. Yet in 
Winter, in these days of limited travel, we 
may derive just as much pleasure by study- 
ing more closely the interesting character- 
istics of birds attracted to our home feeding 
stations. This will help in identifying the 
birds. 

One of the first things a keen observer 
will notice is that many habits peculiar to 
a certain species of bird will help to make 
one acquainted with it. So many bird books 
stress color through their fine illustrations 
that we fail to consider characteristics of 
equal or greater value—the size, shape, 
marking or pattern, mode of flight, where 
and how the bird feeds, and so on. The 
shape of the bill will determine what a 
bird eats. At the feeding station you will 
notice selectivity of food on the part of the 
birds. The heavy-billed birds of the finch 
or sparrow group will usually concentrate 
on seeds, while the woodpeckers may re- 


They offer a simple way 
to identify the species 


strict their fare to suet, and typical insect 
feeders like the robin and thrush will take 
berries, raisins, or perhaps cake and dough- 
nut crumbs that contain oil or egg. 

Watch the way the birds at your feeder 
make use of the sunflower seed. The chick- 
adee will seize a seed and fly to a con- 
venient limb and, while holding the seed 
between its toes, chip off the outer coat 
with its small, sharp bill to get the meat 
inside. The nuthatch will fly with the sun- 
flower seed to a nearby tree trunk, force it 
into a bark crevice and then “‘hatch’’ the 
seed coat to reach the edible part. The blue- 
jay may eat the seed much like the chicka- 
dee by holding it between its toes and easily 
piercing the seed coat with its strong bill. 
But the jay may also take half a dozen seeds 
and fly away to hide them beneath the 
leaves on the ground, thus planting a stor- 
age supply for later use when your sun- 
flower store is exhausted. The purple finch 
and the goldfinch, with their heavy bills 
typical of the seed-eaters, will stay right at 
the feeding station and work the seed back 
and forth through the bill until the outer 
coating is sloughed off. 

The way a bird perches or works its 
way over the tree or shrub as it hunts for 
insects and their eggs, whether it takes its 





Bluejays often carry away seeds, hiding them under leaves on the ground. 


Courtesy of W. B. Tyrrell. 








food from leaves and twigs, from the bole 
of the tree, or perhaps snares its prey in the 
air, will help to identify the species as be- 
longing to a certain group or family. 

These brief comments may serve as a 
start in learning to know your feathered 
allies better. Many more characteristics will 
occur to you as you watch the birds vary- 
ing their diet with the food provided for 
them at the feeding station, the insects in 
your garden, and the weed seeds of your 
lawn. 

—C. Russell Mason, Secretary, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

Boston, Mass. 


Dahlia Show in New York 


HE American Dahlia Society staged a 

successful exhibition at the Hotel Shel- 
ton, New York City, on September 23 and 
24. The outstanding feature of the show 
was the large number of amateur exhibits. 
Garden club arrangement exhibits were also 
prominent. 

The Dixie Dahlia Gardens of Clio, 
Mich., won the Leonard Barron Memorial 
Trophy with a deep pink formal named 
Double Duty. The blooms of this variety 
are medium in size and apparently last a 
long time after cutting. E. E. Tooker, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., exhibited Jane 
Todd, with its clear apricot pink blooms 
of large size. It won the American Home 
achievement medal. A bronze medal went 
to Lew Fioretti, Tuxedo, N. Y., who 
showed an unnamed crimson miniature 
ball variety. George Siebrecht, Chappa- 
qua, N. Y., also won a bronze medal with 
a miniature decorative crimson named 
Lustre, as did Queens Dahlia Gardens, 
Flushing, N. Y., with a white-tipped 
crimson miniature named Little Sister. A 
bronze medal went to V. Sigismonde, Tea- 
neck, N. J., who showed an unnamed pink 
miniature cactus. The most outstanding 
bloom of the show was judged to be an 
amateur-grown flower of Sun Ray, a va- 
riety with a suggestion of Autumn tints in 
its coloring. 

The following varieties were prominent 
winners in the competitive classes for larger 
blooms: 

United Nations, medium yellow, deco- 
rative; Blue Rose, lavender, decorative; Dr. 
M. Howe, crimson, decorative; Maffie, red 
semi-cactus; Hunter’s Velvet Wonder, pur- 
ple; Mollie B., pink; Cherokee Brave, red; 
White Majesty, white; Sherry, purple 
pompon. Other winning varieties among 
the miniature kinds were: Betty, lavender; 
Baby Sagamore; Crystal White; and 
Little Darling. 


Seattle Chrysanthemums 


HE Seattle Amateur Chrysanthemum 

Society will hold its second annual all- 
chrysanthemum show in the Auditorium 
of the Women’s University Club, October 
30 and 31 and November 1. As in the 
past the show will be a combined show 
with the Men’s Amateur Chrysanthemum 
Association. 
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is the foliage plant. By foliage plant 

is meant that numerous and assorted 
group of pot plants capable of furnishing 
decorative interest as well as background 
without the aid of colorful blooms. Even 
foliage plants have flowers, of course— 
often with telling effect—but they most 
often find their way onto Winter window- 
sills because of what they have to offer in 
the way of out-of-bloom form and color. 

The most common foliage plants have 
won their ubiquitous position because of 
their ability to put up some kind of pre- 
sentable show under the most unsatisfac- 
tory growing conditions. Heading the list 
for the above reason is the so-called cast 
iron plant, aspidistra—a stemless wonder 
which seems to maintain a pot full of foli- 
age when water is scant, soil is poor and 
light is dim. Many of the same remarks 
could be applied to the philodendron, 
which is noted for its ability to thrive on 
mantelpieces and other interior locations 
away from windows. Wandering Jew is 
also capable of withstanding unsuitable 
conditions, although it will perform much 
better if given plenty of light. Whether in 
soil or in water, the Chinese evergreen 
seems to be always happy, especially if 
new cuttings are started occasionally to 
overcome the bare-stem appearance of 
older plants. 

Sansevieria, a plant of many common 
names, also sends up its sword-like leaves 
under trying conditions. A recently intro- 
duced dwarf variety with broad, spreading 
leaves, offers the unusual staying powers 
of the ordinary tall kind in a really attrac- 
tive house plant manageable in a small 
window garden. 

The currently popular pick-a-back 
plant has the reputation for putting up 
with difficult surroundings but grows bet- 
ter where the cool, forest conditions of its 
home area are kept in mind. 

Hanging plants and most of the vines 
thrive best if given more attention in the 
way of light, good soil and thoughtful 
watering. The old Boston fern and its de- 
rivatives have grown to large size in the 
bay windows of many a parlor where the 
rays of the sun come to them filtered by 
window hangings or where the light ar- 
rives from a northerly direction. The re- 
quirements seem to be absence of chilling 
drafts, not too warm a temperature, ample 
watering and freedom from scale insects. 
Attention to the removal of insects from 
the plants when they are small saves much 
trouble later on. The ordinary home seems 
to be no place for maidenhair ferns, al- 
though the holly fern can be made to do 
wherever house plants are at all successful. 

Another hanging or stand plant which 
seems even more easy to grow than the 
Boston fern is the spider plant, which 


[ise mainstay of the window garden 
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PLANTS FOR ROOMS WITH LITTLE SUNLIGHT — 


There are many times when ornamental foliage 
does much to atone for the lack of flowers 


forms new tufts of foliage on bare stems 
trailing from the parent plant. Unlike the 
fern, the spider plant usually revels in sun- 
light. For a real vine in positions where 
the light is subdued, there is always the 
grape ivy which, with judicious pruning, 
an occasional feeding during periods of 
active growth and removal of mealy bugs 
early in life, can be kept growing for years. 
Frequent soap and water baths will clean 
out mealy bug infestations. 

On the other hand, English ivies seem 
to require more light than they are usually 
given. These evergreen ivies also respond 
well to feeding during periods of growth. 
The small-leaved kinds are prone to be- 
come less gaunt indoors. While the present- 
day recommendation is to provide ivies 
with trellises, it has long been the custom, 
in many households, to pin them to the 
window hangings. 

Asparagus sprengeri will also make an 
excellent hanging plant in warm, but a 
rather shaded place if given rich soil, or its 
equivalent in feeding with liquid fertilizer. 
The concentrated fertilizer liquids sold in 
Variety stores are excellent plant stimulants 
when used according to directions. 

The good old rubber plant is typical of 
another class of foliage plants which grow 
in shrub-like manner. Because of its natu- 
ral inclination to assume a large and bare- 
stemmed appearance, this shade-resistant 
tropical plant is houseworthy only in small 
sizes. The fiddle-leaved rubber plant is 
much less somber in appearance. 

Another potted shrub of large potential 
size, the silk oak also tends to become bare 
at the base. However, it is often kept 
within limits by severe pruning. Any win- 
dow gardener who has had luck in keeping 


potted azaleas healthy, could also expect 
to succeed with the true myrtle, a shrub 
with small, shining, evergreen leaves and 
white flowers. 

Another window garden shrub is often 
produced by sprouting an avocado seed. 
Usually the fun comes from starting the 
seed and watching the young plant develop 
to a point where a few years later, it is too 
large for the house and a thing of doubtful 
beauty. Germinating grapefruit seeds us- 
ually leads to the same end. There is prob- 
ably more decorative reward to be had 
from sprouting pieces of carrot or sweet 
potatos, the one giving excellent center- 
piece material, and the other producing an 
attractive vine. 

The artillery plants, particularly the 
newly introduced broadleaved Panamiga 
make excellent pot plants for sunny win- 
dows. Coleus in a variety of leaf colora- 
tions also put up with sun and dry air if 
given plenty of moisture at the roots. New 
plants from recently rooted cuttings can be 
developed into specimens by pinching the 
soft tip shoots. Reminiscent of an older 
generation are the screw-pine, dieffenbachia 
and dracena, all of which can withstand 
considerable hardship in the way of ne- 
glect, dust, high temperatures and dry air. 
Dieffenbachia however—like crotons and 
peperomias—will hold its own better if 
given moist warm air not usually available 
in most living quarters. 

Some of the plants commonly grown 
for their flowers also have high value as 
foliage plants. This is particularly true of 
numerous kinds of begonias and of neo- 
marica, an iris relative. The foliage of 
some tender bulbs is also attractive, par- 
ticularly that of veltheimia. 
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The pick-a-back plant makes an excellent small house plant. 















HEN the leaves come tumbling 

down in my yard, pretty well inun- 
dating the place, their presence on the 
ground poses a several-sided problem. 
Every year I ask myself: ‘“What shall I do 
about this blanket of manure-in-the mak- 
ing?’’ If my trees stood somewhere out in 
the wild landscape, where there were only 
trees to worry about, I would have no 
problem at all. The leaves would fall be- 
neath the parent tree to act as a warming 
mulch for roots and small plants in the 
Winter and later would be reduced to the 
elements by bacteria basking in a friendly 
environment created by air, heat and mois- 
ture. Thus last year’s leaves mingled with 
the body of an occasional fallen sparrow 
would return to the earth, completing the 
proverbial dust to dust cycle. 

In my garden things are different and 
for other than esthetic reasons. If I let 
the leaves mat down on the lawn, I will 
probably kill much of the turf, either by a 
direct stifling process or by promoting an 
attack by rot fungi, which work in late 
Winter in matted turf, poorly drained be- 
neath melting snow. To prevent such un- 
healthy lawn conditions, I must keep the 
leaves raked from the grass. 


FTER I rake up great piles of the loose 

brown leaves, what then? If they are 

not disposed of at once, the wind will re- 
distribute them in wrong places, 


to accept the fallen leaves as nature’s 
bounty, which my duty to plants and 
posterity enjoins me not to waste. 

Some of the leaves will be applied in a 
raw state to the shrubs. It is amazing how 
many of them can be spread out on the 
roots of a forsythia, to be held in place by 
the overhanging branches, provided of 
course, the bush has been properly pruned 
to bring out its natural habit and not 
sheared off at the top in the all-too com- 
mon haircut style. Turning the hose on the 
newly spread mulch will help hold it in 
place. The azaleas and rhododendrons will 
also profit from an annual renewal of the 
deep mulch which keeps the frost out of 
the root area, thus helping to reduce injury 
during sunny, blustery weather in late 
Winter. Once spread out and wet down, 
the mulching leaves take on a neutral ap- 
pearance and stay where put. I believe 
that it is wise to put the mulch on before 
and not after the ground freezes, for other- 
wise the mulch may act after the manner 
of sawdust in an icehouse in this case, how- 
ever, keeping in frost where it should not 
be allowed to enter. 

After mulching every plant that can 
take it, I still have leaves left over, so I 
pile some in a coldframe that I want to 
keep from freezing for use in late Winter. 

After exhausting all such means of put- 
ting the fresh leaves to useful purposes, I 


arrive at the job of composting what are 
left in an attempt to reduce them to a state 
where they can be dug into the soil next 
year without interfering with the free 
growth of crop plants. 


N SPITE of all of the glib advice about 

the care and feeding of compost piles 
now being offered by many who evidently 
have never had much experience with the 
process, I am convinced that leaves in 
quantity should not be mixed with the 
general run of plant residues, but should 
be piled separately and not piled too high. 
The technique for the special handling of 
leaves as practiced by Richard Walters of 
Maplewood, N. J., was summarized in the 
issue of Horticulture for September 1, 
1943. As I recall, the system is to use up 
the pile next year, digging in the outer 
layer of leaf mold and using the still un- 
decomposed part of the pile for mulch. 

Of course, if I had a garden area not in- 
tended for use next year, I could solve my 
leaf disposal problem easily by digging the 
whole issue into the land, knowing that an 
ample amount of lime and plenty of nitro- 
genous fertilizer would in time turn that 
spot into a richer growing area. However, 
all of my open land will be occupied with 
food crops next year, and because I have 
more leaves than I can use effectively, | 
probably will end up by having some kind 

of a bonfire at a time and place ac- 





principally among the spiny branches 
of my barberry hedge, or back on the 
lawn. To end the problem once and 
for all, I am often tempted to resort 
to the good old method of pulling 
them into the gutter and setting them 
afire, letting the smoke drift through 
the evening air, thus reminding all 
of the oldsters of the neighborhood 
that October is here again. 

However, where I live, one can- 
not have fires at night, for fires con- 
tribute to sky glow and sky glow 
helps U-boat captains carry out their 
dirty work. 

Also, we have trees everywhere, 
and sizable fires beneath overhang- 
ing trees do the trees no good. Yet 
there I am with a big pile of leaves I 
must move, because if they do not 
spread out before the wind, some 
careless smoker may unthinkingly 
put the torch to them, thereby put- 
ting me in bad all of the way around. 
So the problem of what to do with 
the leaves still remains. 


AKING heed of some work done 
by the Federal Soil Conservation 
Service, I have tried to change my 
attitude towards this Autumn down- 
fall of cast-off foliage. I am trying 


Be ye Lo 
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useful when gathering leaves. 
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A large square of light canvas will be found very 





ceptable to everyone, and safe for 
everyone and everything concerned. 


S A home gardener, what do you 
do with the pea pods, corn 
husks, rhubarb leaves and other un- 
usable portions of your vegetable 
crops? If you throw them in the 
garbage pail, you are missing a bet, 
just as the man who mows his lawn, 
rakes up the clippings and throws 
them away is missing a bet. These 
wastes should all go back to the 
garden either as mulch, dug into the 
soil, or through the medium of the 
compost pile. 


ORTLAND, Ore., is to be in 

part made over under plans pre- 
pared by Robert Moses, New York's 
celebrated park commissioner. I am 
interested to know that an organized 
effort is being made to have a com- 
modious horticultural hall included. 
Portland, which is one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding flower cities, needs 
something of this kind in order that 
it may have a center for all its hor- 
ticultural activities. With its rose 
shows, dahlia shows and chrysanthe- 
mum shows, such a hall would be, I 
am sure, in use much of the time. 
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PLANTS GOOD FOR FOOD — 


An important new book makes its appearance 
at a time when it will be warmly welcomed 


a [ = selection of food materials is 
usually governed by acquired taste, 
tradition and taboo. Cut off from 

the corner market or separated from sup- 
plies of commonly cultivated vegetables 
most of us would soon starve or, at least, 
suffer from serious malnutrition. It is true, 
we might get along in part by eating game 
which had known enough about the edible 
qualities of the wild flora—both native and 
introduced plants gone wild — to have 
made safe selections and stored up nutritive 
substances in its body tissues. If we did go 
direct to the plants of the wild for nutri- 
ment, we would probably suffer because of 
lack of knowledge as to what is safely 
edible and what is harmful or distressing, 
if not outright dangerous. 

It would not be so with the authors of 
“Edible Wild Plants of Eastern North 
America’ * — 400 pages or more of ac- 
curate information on the recognition, 
gathering and preparation of wild plants 
for food. Many years of cruising the fields, 
forests and coastal areas of Northeastern 
North America, often living off the coun- 
try, have given these men a deep insight 
into the food possibilities of uncultivated 
plants. This volume summarizes the find- 
ings of several decades of personal experi- 
ence backed by a thorough familiarity with 
first hand reports on the subject by others. 

Chapter One will come as a revelation 
to many a housewife with long experience 
in family marketing. She will be surprised 
to note that she has been acquiring no fewer 
than a dozen kinds of plant materials to 





*“Edible Wild Plants of Eastern North 
America,”” by Merritt Lyndon Fernald and 
Alfred Charles Kinsey. Published by Idlewild 
ry Cornwall-On-Hudson, N. Y. Price 
$3.00. 





satisfy as many kinds of needs for the well- 
balanced family diet, to say nothing of 
satisfying a possible desire for chewing 
gum and laying in emergency rations so 
seldom required in this well-fed nation. 

By starting with such a detailed analysis, 
the authors are able to classify the nutritive 
properties of wild plants in terms of the 
uses to which more conventional com- 
modities are put. Starting with soup and 
running down through such necessities as 
cereals, greens, condiments, drinks and 
finally, of course, nuts, the authors find 
pigeonholes of usefulness into which to fit 
the hundreds of edible plants and parts of 
plants to be found on the wild landscape. 
Some plants supply numerous wants as, 
for instance, the common cat-tail which is 
reported to be capable of providing salad, 
starchy vegetable, bread, asparagus, cooked 
vegetable soup, pickle and jelly. 

All through these lists of special useful- 
ness an accurate system of cross-reference 
directs the reader to an extended discussion 
of each plant in another chapter. In each 
case, technical and local common names are 
given along with simply stated informa- 
tion as to where and when to look for the 
plant and how to recognize it. In addition 
to a statement of different food uses, direc- 
tions for preparation are also given. 

Besides providing information on the 
possible edibility of any plant at hand, the 
authors offer a means of determining a 
likely substitute for one which may be 
lacking. For instance, no fewer than 23 








SUBSTITUTES FOR ASPARAGUS 
Above: Japanese knotweed. 
Left: Milkweed sprout fit for cocking. 


Right: Young sprouts of pokeweed, ready 
to gather. 





The violently poisonous white hellebore 
or Indian poke is often mistaken for 
skunk cabbage. 





substitutes for asparagus are suggested, 
some native and some, like the yellow 
goat’s-beard, long so used abroad. The 
most interesting of the lot is Japanese 
knotweed, a tall member of the buckwheat 
family which has become an almost in- 
eradicable pest in so many gardens. Unlike 
some of its more culturally amenable rela- 
tives, this innocently introduced species 
and another, even more vigorous one have 
spread underground to usurp much garden 
area. Now, we are told that one way to 
check the infiltration of this oriental plant 
enemy is to eat it. Young stems (up to a 
foot or more high) steamed or boiled for 
four minutes become as soft as cooked rhu- 
barb and are reported to be delicious, espe- 
cially when chilled and dressed as salad. 
Here, then, is a suggestion as to how a large 
family can reduce a small planting of a 
vigorous weed which is far harder to kill 
than poison ivy. 

Every mother has known frantic mo- 
















ments after a child has eaten a part from 
some unknown plant. Every farmer is 
familiar with the poisoning of livestock 
as a result of dangerous weeds in a pasture. 
These are common instances which prove 
that the author's chapter on what wild 
plants are not fit to eat is of utmost im- 
portance. While no one will deliberately 
gather poisonous species for the family 
table, such plants are often mistaken for 
edible kinds. 

Such errors are common particularly 
where mushrooms are concerned, or in the 
Spring when the sprouts of such plants as 


white hellebore are not recognized among 
the skunk cabbage. Some plants, like the 
marsh-marigold, are poisonous when raw 
and quite wholesome when cooked. The 
sprouts of pokeweed make good food but 
the root and probably the berries are 
poisonous. 

If the gatherer is in possession of such 
information and knows how to recognize 
plants, the danger from the use of wild 
food is slight. To this end the authors 
present their information in such a way as 
to help anyone to safely gather the abund- 
ance of food offered by wild plants. 


White Flowers For Evening 





ANE HAINES, well known to many 

readers of Horticulture as the founder of 
the School of Horticulture at Ambler, Pa., 
will also be remembered by her friends as 
a gardener of wide, practical experience. 
She once said to me, ‘‘One of the great 
troubles with American gardens which 
makes them often less beautiful than those 
in England and on the Continent, is that 
we Americans use too few white flowers.” 
I had such respect for her considered opin- 
ion that I at once decided to try some ex- 
periments with white both in my Phila- 
delphia and in my New Hampshire gar- 
den. This experiment has given me such 
pleasure that I should like to share some 
of it with other busy readers of Horticul- 
ture, who like me, do all their own garden 
work in a limited space and with sadly 
limited time. 

In the early Spring picture I have found 
that masses of the tulip Hera rising among 
yellow and scarlet margined, white cupped 
narcissus and gay, early General de Wet 
tulips, followed by Zwanenberg or any 
other white Darwin with black anthers, 
and a group or two of white violas, soften 
the masses of bright color and give evening 
beauty to the beds. 

Because in our busy lives, we have more 
leisure to walk or sit among our flowers 
in the evenings, I have found the use of 
white especially satisfying. I raise my own 
snow-white foxgloves in a home-made 
coldframe, placing them in the dark, back 
corners, and these with groups of shiny- 
leaved Miss Lingard phlox and a few 
plants of tall white hybrid delphinium are 
companions to the lilies. First for me come 
the Madonnas, whitest and most fragrant 
of the lilies. Then come the regales and in 
mid-Summer the lovely Lilium speciosum 
album. Lilies should, I think, be planted 
in solitary masses, rather than a few here 
and a few there. I have tried both types of 
planting. ° 

In summer, because it is too heavy and 
hangs its luscious heads after thunder- 
storms, white phlox must be used spar- 
ingly with clumps of brighter varieties of 
phlox. 

Among the annuals I use for high, sweet 
smelling twilight effect the white nico- 
tinanas. Well placed and well cared for, 


these plants are really like lilies, attracting 
to their long, inviting throats gorgeous 
hawkmoths and ruby-throated humming- 
birds. Because of its odor, sweet alyssum 
is a must, and white petunias lend dancing 
grace. Spires of double white annual lark- 
spur add beauty. Stocks, too, are essential 
for their odor and I have found the creamy 
double, white one most fragrant of all. 

Over the old gray stonewalls in Autumn 
fall showers of the white chrysanthemum, 
Pale Moon. Clematis paniculata, cut to the 
ground every Winter to keep it fresh and 
healthy, is an addition to any background. 
I have not even mentioned white candy- 
tuft or Snow-in-Summer or fringed, white 
garden pinks, the two latter with soft gray 
foliage. I have never been successful with 
Shasta daisies, but I have seen them add 
fairy-like whiteness to other gardens. 

Since almost all white flowers are sweet 
smelling, if we throw in for good measure 
evening primroses and the twilight-open- 
ing pale yellow hemerocallis citrina hy- 
brids, we shall have not only a place of 
rare beauty but of delicious fragrance for 
our evening meditations and our precious 
moments of peace at close of day. 

—DMargaret M. Cary. 

New London, N. H. 


Natives in Our Gardens 


HEN I came to Montana with my 

parents, some 40 years ago, we were 
amazed at the display of wild flowers. 
That first Summer we children decided to 
collect and list all the varieties we could 
find. As I remember, we gathered up- 
wards of 200 kinds. 

My garden, being on the prairie, is 
limited to the prairie natives. Even so, 
there are many which do excellently in my 
garden. My favorite among them is the 
white evening primrose, CEnothera czspi- 
tosa, known variously as sand rose, gumbo 
lily or cowboy lily, with large white 
blooms opening in the evening, then turn- 
ing pink and fading the next day if the sun 
shines. On cloudy days they remain fresh 
all day. Intensely sweet-scented, their per- 
fume carries to the far corners of the 
garden. 

In a hot, dry corner of the garden, I 
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have planted native cacti the prickly 
pear (opuntia) and the little red pin- 
cushion (Coryphantha vivipara), with the 
orange-flowered Malvastrum coccineum 
running among them. The malvastrum has 
vividly bright flowers and grayish green 
skeleton leaves. It spreads by underground 
runners and requires drastic curbing, and 
thin soil. 

The blue flax does well in my garden, 
as do the native penstemons. The species 
P. erianthera and P. albidus make a grand 
display in the garden. 

Thermopsis, the yellow pea, is lovely 
in Spring, with its sprays of bloom com- 
pletely hiding the plant. 

The early-Spring bloomers, buttercups, 
yellow bells (Fritillaria pudica) and 
shooting stars (Dodecatheon), may easily 
be transplanted. 

—Myrtle Hebert. 
Denton, Mont. 


Storing Sweet Potatoes 


WEET potatoes from the small garden 

are best kept for the first 10 to 14 
days in well ventilated boxes or baskets 
in a room where the air is from 80 to 85 
degrees, and moist but not so moist that 
water collects on the surface of the sweet 
potatoes. This curing causes a corky layer 
to form over injuries and skinned places, 
a natural means of preventing the inroads 
of rots and keeping down shrinkage from 
loss of moisture. 

After this corking or curing period, the 
baskets or boxes should be moved, with- 
out handling the roots, to a drier place 
where the temperature is from 55 to 60 
degrees. These desirable storage conditions 
may be found in some basements near the 
chimney or furnace, on the second floor of 
the house, or in other places where the 
temperature .does not rise above 60 nor 
fall below about 55 degrees. 

When conditions are good and if the 
sweet potatoes were mature when dug, and 
carefully handled during and after digging, 
they may even keep on into the Spring 
months. However, gardeners may feel 
satisfied if they can carry their small lots 
of sweet potatoes for two or three months. 


Gladiolus Society Officers 


HE New England Gladiolus Society 

has entered its 25th year, active and 
flourishing. The annual meeting of the 
society was held at Horticultural Hall in 
Boston, on Saturday, October 2 and the 
following officers were elected: 

L. G. Bruggemann, president; H. Lin- 
wood White, first vice-president; H. G. 
Patt, second vice-president; H. D. Yates, 
third vice-president. 

Trustees for three years were chosen as 
follows: L. P. Benedict, Ray Huntsman, 
P. Vasaturo and A. M. Butler. 

At the trustees’ meeting James H. Cass 
was appointed to serve out an unexpired 
1944 term as trustee while Alvin K. Parker 
and Miss M. P. Ayer were elected secretary 
and treasurer respectively. 
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About Birds and Beetles 


EAR EDITOR — You probably do 

not hear much about the Japanese 
beetle except in tales of woe. Here is just 
a small bit of good news in the war against 
this pest. 

In July I watched a song sparrow work- 
ing on a grape vine, obviously trying to 
catch Japanese beetles but, so far as I could 
see, not having much luck. Every time the 
bird hopped on a leaf to get near a group 
of beetles, they flew off before the bird 
could catch them. However, I was glad to 
see a native of this land trying to destroy 
Japanese beetles. 

Later, when I happened to be standing 
under a young elm tree in a wooded area, 
Japanese beetles suddenly began dropping 
all around me, and I saw that something 
was disturbing them by hopping in and 
out among the leaves. Presently a song 
sparrow flew down to a lower limb in full 
sight, within six feet of me. It had one 
of the beetles in its bill and was vigorously 
rolling and crushing it. Then it flew off 
as if to its nest still carrying the beetle. 

Of course this was only one beetle in a 
million destroyed, but perhaps it does offer 
the hope that some of our native wild life 
will develop a taste for Japanese beetles 
and so help us check them. 

—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Victory Garden Contribution 


EAR EDITOR—Last Spring when 

everybody was starting Victory gar- 
dens and I had space for only a very small 
one, I decided to devote my energies to 
growing vegetable seedlings for some of 
my neighbors. I have a lean-to which re- 
quires very little artificial heat because of a 
very sunny exposure. It is particularly 
well-suited for seedlings as they are much 
sturdier when grown in a cool place with 
plenty of fresh air. 


Oh A GL 


Again, “How Peanuts Grow” 


EAR EDITOR—Please allow me to 
differ with Miss Busbee and Olive 
Gunnison’s version of “How Peanuts 
Grow,” Horticulture, October 1, Page 
358. I have grown Spanish peanuts as a 
hobby for many years and have failed to 
find one flower that did not fade and die, 
stem and all to the leaf axil, in a matter of 
hours, to be followed shortly by the stiff 
pointed shoot on which the peanut formed. 
If plants are hilled up the delicate little 
flowers will do their work underground 
just as efficiently as above. 
—Edward H. King. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Gardening in Alaska 


EAR EDITOR—A note on cabbage 

pests in your May 1 issue prompts 
me to mention the use of pyrethrum pow- 
der in their control. This is very effective 
if it is sprinkled on when the leaves first 
appear and renewed from time to time as 
the plants increase in size or after heavy 
rains. In this land of large animals, long 
days, cold Winters and tall tales, even the 
cutworm grows and flourishes with un- 
usual vigor, and the home gardener’s cab- 
bage, cauliflower and broccoli plants are 
likely to be wearing tin can or paper collars 
designed to discourage these aggravating 
pests. Some people make tar paper collars 
which they claim are effective against cab- 
bage flies, as well as cutworms, but inas- 
much as we are still unrationed and usually 
well provisioned, tin cans are in many lo- 
calities easier to be had than tar paper. We 
have so far had no shortage of pyrethrum 
powder, doubtless because it is much used 
for smudge to keep away mosquitoes. Here 
also the Alaskan product is something 
special! 

—Mary-Elizabeth Lee. 

Seward, Alaska. 
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Strawberries in California 
EAR EDITOR—It seems to me en- 


tirely unnecessary for anyone to de- 
prive themselves of everbearing strawber- 
ries all Summer from newly set plants by 
picking off the blooms. (Horticulture, 
June 15.) I received 50 Rockhill plants 
from Oregon in March and they began 
blooming almost at once. I removed the 
first flowers in order that the roots might 
become established, but was gathering 
fruit in April. 

I could have picked berries nearly every 
day since but did not realize until produc- 
tion slowed up that if the plants were to 
produce a continuous supply of berries, 
they needed a continuous supply of water 
and food. As the heat of Summer in- 
creased, they were irrigated every third day 
and fertilized twice a month (my soil is 
light and porous) and I have gathered 
from the 50 plants more berries than I 
cared to use. They were still bearing the 
25th day of September. 

In setting out a bed I would suggest that 
one plant about 40 plants per person. 


—Lena Lothrop. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Birds and Mouse Traps 


EAR EDITOR—Your correspondent 

from Mansfield, O., suggests the use 
of mouse traps, unbaited, to keep dogs 
from evergreens, saying ‘‘dogs learn 
quickly.’’ See the issue of September 1, 
Page 321. 

This is a bad policy, for birds are likely 
to be caught in the traps, even if they are 
not baited. 

Spring traps should never be placed in 
the open, for birds are too apt to be killed. 
It is easy to protect them from the birds 
by covering them with a board, inclined 
against a wall. 

—Esther Heacock. 








I spent 75 cents on tomato, 
lettuce, broccoli, pepper and egg 
plant seeds, and was able to sup- 
ply 13 of my neighbors with all 
they wanted of everything I 
planted. Several of them returned 
for more to raise a second crop. 

Of course this meant a great 
deal of hard work in a short space 
of time, as most of the plants had 
to be pricked off into other flats 
three or four times. To one neigh- 
bor, who had a piece of land 
loaned to her, I gave eight dozen 
tomato plants and from them she 
got three prizes at the end of the 
Summer. 

—Susan S. Codman. 


I AM A WOMAN 


I am a woman but | may not turn 

vast wheels in smoking factories to make 
machines of war as other women do! 

I cannot weld nor rivet for my country’s sake. 
My hair is grey; I can but stand here, quiet, 
among the war machines that I have made, 
that feather greenly in the Summer sun 

to fortify us in an enemy raid. 

Long furrows that I’ve ploughed with my own hand; 
deep trenches to eradicate our fear; 

tall rows of beans and corn and broccoli— 
I forge my weapons in my garden here! 


—Frances Stockwell Lovell. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
By permission of the National Council of State Garden Clube. 


Wyncote, Pa. 


Eager Humming Birds 
EAR EDITOR—The ques- 
tion as to whether humming 
birds will work in gladiolus spikes 
was solved for me this Summer 
when I saw a humming bird 
spend considerable time working 
on gladiolus blooms. A bird was 
so eager for the nectar that it 
actually flew to gladiolus spikes 
which I held in my hand, remain- 
ing some seconds before it flew 
away to other flowers. It was a 
very pleasant experience. 
—George E. White. 


Andover, Conn. 











West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Trees Which Do Not Bloom 


CCORDING to a report to American 
Forests, by L. E. Manning, the gar- 
dener with a flowering tree which grows 
rapidly but does not flower is the recipient 
of several kinds of cultural advice. 

One may be: ‘Prune the plant heavily 
—this is a common suggestion for fruit 
trees’; another is “Do not fertilize for a 
year or two’; still again, ‘‘Prune the roots 
severely, or even transplant the tree com- 
pletely,’’ and still another, ‘Dig a drain- 
age pit close up under the tree.’’ If he is 
energetic, he may try all these things, ac- 
cording to Mr. Manning. Some do good, 
some make matters worse. If he is lazy, 
he gives up and does nothing at all for a 
few years, whereupon the tree very likely 
commences to flower vigorously and con- 
tinues so for the rest of his life. 

Mr. Manning suggests letting in more 
sunlight by pruning to promote good leaf 
development as well as root restriction 
principally by reducing the amounts of 
nitrogenous fertilizers which promote veg- 
etative growth. 


Cultivated Blueberries 


LEARING the land, pruning, culti- 

vating, fertilizing and the control of 
insects and diseases are costly, but the re- 
sulting crops of cultivated blueberries are 
far superior to the wild fruit. Selected 
flavor, large berries, even degree of ripeness, 
general cleanliness and freedom from in- 
sects are the characteristics that make the 
cultivated blueberries better than the wild 
fruit and much more desirable in fresh or 
processed form. 

The New Jersey experiment station re- 
ports that in a three-year test with recom- 
mended applications of fertilizer (700 
pounds per acre), mature blueberry bushes 
of the Cabot variety produced six pints of 
berries for every 100 fruiting laterals. 
Two-thirds as much fertilizer allowed a 
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production of only five pints per 100 lat- 
erals. With the full amount of fertilizer 
there were 131 crop-producing laterals per 
bush after pruning while bushes receiving 
two-thirds their quota had only 97 per 
bush. The combined effect of more laterals 
and higher production per lateral resulted 
in 160 bushels per acre with the full appli- 
cation of fertilizer as against 101 bushels 
with the two-thirds application. 

The blueberry plant’s habit of rooting 
shallowly results in severe root pruning 
when ordinary cultivating tools are used. 
When this happens, the area of land util- 
ized by the plants may be reduced as much 
as 60 per cent. Fertilizing and cultivating 
this unused land thus becomes a waste of 
time and money. 

Also, the deep stirring and resulting 
oxidation of soil organic matter hastens the 
deterioration of the soil. By making shal- 
low cultivation practical, the New Jersey 
harrow reduces wasteful oxidation of the 
soil organic matter and greatly increases the 
total area of soil available to plants. 


Mice in Home Orchards 


NE method of destroying mice in 

small orchards is by the use of small 
wooden base snap traps. According to 
American Fruit Grower three or four traps 
should be set under each tree every 20 feet 
in the ‘‘middles’’ between tree rows; also, 
in adjacent areas where there is good mouse 
cover. Trapping should be carried out in 
Fall to prevent injury by mice in Winter 
after snow has fallen. 

Part the grass or mulch to expose the 
mouse runways and set the traps firmly on 
the ground and in such a way that the pan 
of the trigger will be crosswise to the run- 
way. Bait the traps with apple or peanut 
butter and a pinch of rolled oats sprinkled 
over the traps at least twice a day. For best 
results cover traps with grass or other ma- 
terial but in such a way that it will not 
interfere with their action. 
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Milkweed Floss 


ARRY A. GUNNING, manager of 

the Milkweed Floss Division of War 
Hemp Industries, Inc., Petoskey, Mich., 
has announced that dried milkweed pods 
are being purchased from pickers living at 
considerable distance from Michigan. The 
buying price is 20 cents per bag of properly 
dried pods F.O.B. shipping point and pref- 
erably in car lots of 5,000 to 6,000 bags, 
although lesser amounts would not be 
refused. Any prospective seller of milk- 
weed pods should write to Mr. Gunning 
for precise instructions as to picking, dry- 
ing and shipping, since only properly pre- 
pared pods can be accepted. In brief Mr. 
Gunning’s instructions are: 

Open mesh, 50-pound onion bags should be 
used for drying and shipping milkweed pods. 
We are willing to supply these bags if you are 
positive they will be filled. We would suggest 
doing this. . . . Start your picking at the proper 
time, using ordinary burlap bags. (Picking is 
done when the majority of seeds are brown and 
continued until the pods have opened and the 
floss is escaping.) Limit the contents of each 
bag to one bushel of pods. Hang them up to 
dry on fences in full sun. Shake the bag of 
pods to loosen them in the bag at least once a 
day. At the end of your picking, write us the 
quantity of onion bags you will need and we 
will ship them prepaid to your address. Resack 
in onion bags as soon as received and continue 
drying. Make no shipments until you have 
advised us of quantities and have received our 
instructions. 

At present, however, this new agricul- 
tural enterprise is operating chiefly within 
a radius of 100 miles of Petoskey, Mich. 


Propagating Hyacinths 


TANDARD practice following the 

British method is to scoop or score 
large bulbs in late July, dry upside down 
on wire bottomed trays, at 80 degrees and 
then callus bottom side up in trays of sand 
at 80 degrees for 10 to 15 days. When base 
of scales start to swell, humidity is sup- 
plied. J. H. Crossley has reported to the 
Victoria Horticultural Society that the 
above process caused heavy losses due to 
moulds when he tried it experimentally. 

He advised use of a simple process 
evolved by Jack Bosher of the plant path- 
ology laboratory, Saanichton, whereby the 
cut bulbs are placed cut surface to the out- 
side in a large can or crock, packed in moist 
peat and kept at 78 to 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit with wax paper over the top of the 
container to preserve moisture. 

Treated thus in July, bulbs are ready to 
plant in November at a depth of three and 
one-half inches either on their sides or up- 
side down. Something new in propagat- 
ing hyacinths was exhibited by Mr. Cross- 
ley when he showed that the basal plates 
from scooped hyacinths need not be dis- 
carded, since they, too, are capable of pro- 
ducing bulblets. 
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Cotoneasters for Nebraska 


HRUBS that have brilliant Autumn 

foliage and berries are attractive. Co- 
toneasters are never ugly as some plants 
and perennials, when their blossoms have 
faded and they need to be cut back. When 
the delicate flowers fade they are pushed 
off by the little green berries which follow. 
When the fruit turns bright red in Autumn 
it is liked so much by the birds that it never 
stays on long enough to become shriveled 
or unsightly. 

Many of the cotoneasters are natives of 
central and western China. Cotoneaster 
divaricata came originally from there. It 
has a graceful habit of growth and can 
be trimmed espalier fashion beside a house 
or wall, where it makes a beautiful tracery 
of green throughout the Spring and Sum- 
mer. In the Fall it is brilliant with crim- 
son berries. 

After killing frosts in November the 
leaves take on a scarlet glory of color. If 
allowed to grow without trimming it will 
make a shapely shrub five or six feet high 
and is of easy culture. It will thrive in 
shade or full sun and will grow where it is 
wet or dry. The foliage is clean and has 
no insect pests. The leaves are rather small 
and oval in shape. They are a shiny green 
throughout the Summer. 

Cotoneasters are moved easiest when 
not too large and do not like to be dis- 
turbed after being well established for 
some years. 

—Ellice Woerman. 
Oakland, Nebr. 


The Virginal Mockorange 


HE sweet-scented mockorange, Vir- 

ginal, with semi-double flowers, is 
too good to pass up easily, but its stiff, 
twiggy habit of growth displeased us and 
we decided to turn it into a standard shrub 
on one main stem with all the branches 
shooting out from the top, just like a 
standard rose. 

Now it is shapely and pleasing to the 
eye even after the dense clusters of flowers 
have gone. It seems to be more prolific in 
bloom with all the flowering branches at 
the top, and is a nice plant to have by the 
open porch. The flowers last longer than 
the single ‘“‘mock orange’’ bush and are 
quite beautiful. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 


Marblehead, Mass. 


Beekeepers Want Information 


HE American Bee Journal states that 

there are reports of good yields of 
honey from dogwood in some localities 
while in others the bees apparently pay 
little attention to it. As there are several 
species, beekeepers want to know which 
ones yield honey and also in what regions 
the bees get honey from dogwood. The 
amount harvested and color and flavor of 
the honey is also of interest. 
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PLANT NOW 


for early Spring blooming in the garden 
Narcissi for Naturalizing or Among the Shrubbery 


A mixture of named sorts of all types, making an excellent blending of 
varieties for naturalizing in the woodlands, along the driveway or among 


the shrubbery. Doz. $1.00, 100 $7.50. 
DARWIN TULIPS 
GREY’S EXHIBITION MIXTURE 
Doz. $1.25 — 100 $9.00 
or maybe a bed or border of red, white and blue 
DARWIN TULIPS 
Our selection of three outstanding varieties of equal height 


Doz. $1.25 — 100 $9.00 
ALL ORDERS POST PAID 


Send for a colored Bulb list FREE 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


The Seedsman 
15 South Market Street, Boston Tel. CAPitol 7476-7477 


Branch Office and Nursery: Weymouth, at Junction of Routes 3 and 18 








Azaleas — Rhododendrons — Lilacs — Dogwoods — Laurel — Yews 


Choice Trees — Shrubs — Perennials — Roses 
(Dug to Order) 


Quality plants grown in a modem 200-acre nursery only a few miles from Boston. Prompt 


Delivery and Planting Service. Catalogue and Lilac Booklet sent on request. 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC., Brown and Winter Streets, Weston, Mass. Tel: Wellesley 3431 











TREE MOVING 


Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 











Shrubs 


Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


Choice Evergreens 


Route 128 




















The Pattern of the Land 


“The American Land,”’ by William R. Van 
Dersal. Published by the Oxford University 
Press, New York. Price $3.75. 

After describing the American wilder- 
ness and the changes wrought in the Amer- 
ican scene by earlier settlers, the author 
supplies 10 simply written chapters in 
which he catches the land pattern as it now 
appears in this country. In these chapters 
are the stories of grains of the land; the 
mystery of Indian corn and the way Amer- 
ican botanists solved it; how orchards and 
vineyards came into being and the surpris- 
ing history of some of the European fruits 
which refused to live in America and of 
American fruits which replaced them. In- 
cluded are, also, stories of the great western 
range of the remaining bits of wilderness 
of the national park, the national forest, 
the nation wild life refugees and the bitter 
struggle to set them aside for the benefit 
of all of the people. 
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CEDAR FENCES 
Durable and good looking. Types for every pur- 
pose, including picket, screen, hurdle, dog, post 
and rail, etc. 


SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
Practical, attractive, and inexpensive small 
buildings for tool and garden houses, playhouses, 
guests houses, camps, etc. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Comfortable and unusual porch and lawn furni- 
ture that can be used in the recreation room in 
winter. Write for information or visit our shop. 
Tel.—__WALpole 70 
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aef/care of TREES 


= Trees give so much—and ask 
80 little. That “little” is simply 
understanding care ... the sort 
of complete service rendered 
by this organization for nearly 
a half-century. 
46th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 

















WHEN WINTER COMES TO THE GARDEN— 


How best to give the protection which more tender 
plants require in very cold sections of the country 


LMOST ll printed instructions 
A which have to do with the Winter 
protection of garden plants state 
that mulching material should not be ap- 
plied until after the ground has frozen 
hard. It is also stated that the purpose of 
a Winter mulch is not to keep the ground 
warm but to keep it frozen so that alter- 
nate thawing and freezing will be avoided. 
In a general way these statements are true, 
but they are open to modification in sev- 
eral respects. 

It is probable that the ground never 
freezes as hard under a mulch as when left 
uncovered, and it is also true that ground 
which has been mulched before freezing 
hard will permit continued root action for 
a longer period in the Fall, perhaps as much 
as a month. This is particularly important 
as respects evergreens and leads to the as- 
sumption that a Winter mulch around 
newly planted evergreens and trees should 
be applied before the ground freezes hard 
rather than later. Evidence goes to show 
that strawberry plants go through the 
Winter in much better condition and bear 
better the next Spring if protection is given 
as soon as the ground freezes hard enough 
to be walked upon without making deep 
tracks. 

As a matter of fact, most garden plants 
do not need protection after the first year 
or two. Neither do perennials which were 
planted in the Spring. However, Fall- 
planted perennials, bulbs, trees and shrubs 
should have some protection the first Win- 
ter. Of course, Winter protection by means 
of mulching would be unnecessary if a 
heavy fall of snow could be guaranteed. 
A blanket of snow is in itself the best form 
of Winter protection but, unfortunately, 
cannot be depended upon. 

It should be understood that Winter 
coverings will not save plants which are 
in low places, where water is likely 
to stand over them and freeze. Such 
a condition is disastrous. Then, 
too, if the natural soil drainage is 
poor, the plants may be injured by 
the freezing of excess moisture 
around the roots, and woody plants 
which have been heavily fertilized 
late in the season may have much 
soft growth which is likely to be 
damaged. This statement applies to 
roses in particular. 

Lawns also suffer from poor 
drainage and from too much sur- 
face moisture ¢aused by allowing 
fallen leaves to mat down on the 
turf. The lawn should be un- 
covered for the Winter. In fact, it 
should not go into the Winter with 
long tops which will mat down and 
cause rotting. 

Yet nature’s own practice sug- 


gests the use of leaves for providing protec- 
tion in Winter and the leaves from decidu- 
ous trees like oaks are particularly satisfac- 
tory for this purpose in the perennial and 
shrub gardens. Soft-bodied leaves, espe- 
cially those from the maple trees, are to be 
avoided. They are likely to take up a large 
amount of water and freeze, forming an 
impervious covering that may even prove 
fatal to the plants they are expected to 
protect. 

Of course, leaves are likely to blow away 
and for that reason it is well to hold them 
in position by a few boards, or better still, 
by evergreen boughs. Evergreen branches 
are in themselves excellent material for use 
in protecting garden plants, particularly 
the coarser plants. 

Straw is sometimes used and makes a 
good mulch, but has one disadvantage in 
that when used near buildings it may easily 
be set on fire until it becomes thoroughly 
wet down. Marsh hay is better. In fact, 
it is one of the best of mulching materials 
for use in Winter, but, of course, is avail- 
able only in certain sections. Excelsior is 
sometimes used, but like straw, must be 
considered a fire hazard. 

Naturally one always thinks of peat 
moss in this connection, as it has been 
used as Winter mulching material for 
many years. It is very satisfactory but, due 
to the war, is scarce now and very expen- 
sive. Most garden makers who have relied 
upon it in the past probably will turn to 
something else this season. 

Buckwheat hulls which are available in 
some sections are usually inexpensive and 
make a good covering if boughs or boards 
are used to keep them from blowing away. 

Tobacco stems are useful in sections 
where they can be obtained. They are espe- 
cially useful in windy places and they have 
the additional advantage of serving to keep 





Collars filled with earth protect roses. 
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away field mice, which sometimes do much 
damage in gardens. Garden makers who 
have made new plantings of tulips will 
find tobacco stems as particularly good 
mulch to use around them. 

Pine needles are excellent for mulching 
evergreens and are sometimes used for 
mulching strawberries, but are too acid for 
general garden use. In former years, saw- 
dust was considered unsuitable for mulch- 
ing purposes, but is beginning to be consid- 
ered less objectionable. Its use had better 
be confined to trees and shrubs from which 
the Winter mulch need not be removed in 
Spring. 

In recent years, new materials have come 
into the market and have been used with 
varying degrees of success. Some of them 
give excellent results but are too expensive 
for use by the average garden maker. This 
applies to glass wool among others. This 
material has been highly recommended but 
is high in price, even if obtainable, and 
one needs to wear gloves and wear a res- 
pirator when applying it. 

A material called Floravate, made from 
sugar cane in the South, is not very widely 
distributed, but makes an excellent mulch, 
being free from weed seeds and insect pests 
as well as being sterilized. Unlike most 
mulching material, it can be dug into the 
surface soil in the Spring, having some 
value as a soil conditioner. For a year or 
two the tops from cranberry vines were 
available and made a very good loose mulch 
for Winter protection of flower borders. 
Unfortunately they have been out of the 
market since the beginning of the war. 

The latest material to be offered is made 
from the bark of Pacific Coast redwood 
trees. Great quantities of this bark are ob- 
tained as the result of forestry operations 
and when properly prepared are excellent 
for use as a mulch in Winter as well as in 
Summer. This material is fairly 
expensive, but 100 pounds will go 
a long way and it may be left in 
place or used over again in the 
Spring. The fact that it can be used 
repeatedly gives it extra value. 

Hybrid perpetual roses need little 
protection. The hybrid tea roses, 
on the other hand, demand a cer- 
tain amount of covering in the 
northern states if they are to go 
through the Winter without loss. 
The danger from Winter losses 
varies greatly in different sections 
and in different years, depending 
upon the amount of snow which 
falls, as well as the health of the 
plants in the previous Summer. In 
some places it has been found neces- 
sary to bury all the hybrid tea roses 
on their sides in trenches, covering 
them with several inches of earth 
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to make sure of carrying them through the 
Winter. 

Some rosarians bend over their hybrid 
tea roses and cover the tops with tough 
sods thus creating air tunnels which run 
the length of the beds. After freezing a 
mulch is added. This bending method is 
commonly practiced with tree roses. This 
can be done readily enough if the soil 
around the roots is loosened on one side 
with a spading fork. In some cases wire 
or metal collars are placed around roses, 
then being filled with earth, peat moss or 
some other material to a depth of 12 to 15 
inches. However, most amateurs are satis- 
fied to make cone-shaped mounds around 
the plants to a height of a foot. Inciden- 
tally, the earth for this purpose should be 
brought in from another source and not 
taken from the beds. Compost may be 
used. Small rose gardens can be given addi- 
tional and more satisfactory protection by 
stretching chicken wire around them and 
filling in the space between the plants with 
straw or hay. 

Complete protection can be given climb- 
ing roses by taking them down, spreading 
them on the ground and covering them 
with earth. This treatment is needed with 
some roses in many sections but it is a te- 
dious process and one which requires the 
use of stout gloves. 

Certain strong growing climbing roses 
like Silver Moon and American Pillar are 
very hard to handle and tying evergreen 
branches among the canes usually gives 
whatever protection is needed. It is no 
longer considered a good plan to tie up 
roses with straw or to tie burlap around 
them. All roses, both bush roses and 
climbers, should have long, waving 
branches removed before cold weather. 

One point to remember when preparing 
evergreens for Winter is that the soil must 
be well filled with water before it freezes 
hard. This means that rhododendrons, 
mountain laurel, andromedas and similar 
plants should be watered thoroughly in 
the weeks just ahead. The chief damage to 
evergreens if not caused by lack of water 
is due as a rule to sunny exposures in the 
Spring. If plants are in an open situation 
where the sun reaches them all day, they 
are likely to be started into growth in late 
Winter, only to be caught by hard freezing 
weather a few weeks later. In addition, 
they may suffer badly from strong, drying 
winds in an exposed position. Many pro- 
fessional horticulturists are of the opinion 
that a very deep mulch of some such mate- 
rial as oak leaves applied in Autumn while 
the soil is still warm will prevent the freez- 
ing of the earth about the roots and thus 
tend to lessen the danger of foliage burn- 
ing in late Winter. On the other hand, 
heavy mulching after the roots are solidly 
frozen in may produce exactly opposite 
results. 

Barriers provided by boards, burlap 
fastened between stakes, or evergreen 
boughs stuck into the ground will help 
give the protection needed. Boxwood 
plants are susceptible to burning in the 
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North and need protection. This is best 
given by means of burlap supported on 
stakes, but care should be taken that the 
burlap does not touch the plants at any 
point. Hardy deciduous shrubs planted 
where breakage from snow and ice is likely 
to occur can be protected by being tied in 
corn shock fashion. 


Protection of Perennials 
Although what has been said applies in 
general to perennials, some kinds need spe- 
cial treatment. Plants which have been set 





out in recent months should be mulched 
lightly, although newly set primroses may 


need two or three inches. Strawy manure 
is often used as a mulch but should be kept 
away from perennials subject to blight, 
including peonies. A heap of sand or cin- 
ders around each peony plant is the best 
protection and then only the first year after 
planting. 

Japanese anemones should be well 
mulched the first year. Only a loose, open 
mulch should be used over foxgloves, 
Canterbury bells and Shasta daisies. 
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POISON IVY 


A lecture on this familiar but little-understood 
plant pest, with complete, up-to-date informa- 
tion as to how to go about its eradication. 


GEORGE GRAVES 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 


LEGTURES With Demonstrations for Amateurs 


o how to plant vegetable and flower seeds in 
lings and how to transplant them. House 
plants and how to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from 
ouse plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and Winter, 
and how to make an Toy window garden. 
MRS. CODMAN 
Tel. Parkway 0124 ey St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


GARDEN CLINICS 


Let me assist your members with their problems 
of Garden Design, Selection of Plant Material or 
Maintenance. Practical suggestions for easy and 
effective gardening. Also ‘Color from Spring to 
Fall’’ with Kodachrome slides. Moderate Fees. 


RUTH FAULK WHITE 
22 Rockland Street Brockton 5, Mass. 




















Garden Leetures 
Interesting and Instructive 
Many Subjects 
Descriptive Leaflet on Request 


Also 
TWO SHORT COURSES 


“Practical Gardening” and “Planning and 
Planting the Garden” may be arranged for 
during the Winter months or July and 


August. 
JULIA A. LATIMER 
Harold Street Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








“Attracting Birds to the Victory Garden.” 
“Adventuring With Birds,” and other lec- 
tures of interest, all illustrated with the finest 
of color motion pictures. For further informa- 
tion, ask for lecture circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
66 Newbury Street Boston 











ANNE LEONARD 
Tel. Easton 430 
9 Main St., No. Easton, Mass. 


Presents three lectures illustrated with the large 
professional size direct color plates. 


Garden Pictures Through the Year 
Marvels of Nature; Nantucket, the Far-away Isle 


Operator and latest improved equipment provided 
for all lectures. 


THE MARCH OF THE SEASONS 


in the 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
and other 
Kodachrome Lectures 


PERCY A. BRIGHAM 
44 Robin Hood Road Arlington, Mass. 














BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


“From the Bad Lands to the Yellowstone” 
“Camping in the Central Rockies 
“Through the Gaspe Wonderland” 

“Trails of the Great Smokies” 

“In Sunny Florida” 

“The Making of the Connecticut Valley” 
“Wild Flower Journeys 

“Garden Flowers and Shrubs” 


Prices moderate. Send for outline of lectures. 


WALTER H. HARRISON 
800 North Pleasant Street Amherst, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL: A decoration lecture 
for home makers, fascinatingly demonstrated. 

RA GRAVES PEASE, 181 Warwick Road, 
Melrose 76, Mass. 














NEW LECTURE — “Church Gardens.” Also, 
“Design in Flower Arrangement.” MRS. ROBERT 
BARTON, Happy Hollow, Foxboro, Mass. 
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Growing Roses in New England 
Covering every detail of preparing the soil — 
kinds to buy — insect and disease control — 
winter protection and general cultural require- 
ments — illustrated. 


George A. Sweetser 


Landscape Designer—Horticulturist 
WELLESLEY HILLS MASSACHUSETTS 











PLANT HIGHLY RECOMMENDED SEEDS: Gold 
Medal Awards, New York World’s Fair, 1939-1940. 
GOURDS ON PARADE: Special Mixtures (Small 
Ornamentals, or large Hard-shells) 50c and $1 pkt. 
CORN ON PARADE: Aztec corn, Pink pearl or 
Strawberry popcorn (separate) 25c pkt. PEP- 
PERS ON PARADE: Special Mixture (small orna- 
mental) 25c pkt. FIRST GOURD BOOK (Tilling- 
hast) 50c. For rent, GOURD LECTURE illustrated 
with beautiful photographs. The Gourd-Vine, 
Vernon, Conn. 


Now Available — New Folder 


on 
Lectures and Courses 
by 


ANNETTE HOYT FLANDERS 
Nationally Known Landscape Architect 
524 E. MASON STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GERTRUDE ALLEN, artist, author, lecturer, 
offers “How Birds Help the War Garden,” and 
other Colored Chalk Talks. For information ad- 
dress 34 Avon Way, Quincy 69, Mass. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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THE FRANCINE GOURD 


POTTERY (natural color) 


A New Squirrel-Proof 
Bird Feeder 


(Design Pat. No. 122264) 
Fill the gourd with SUNFLOWER seed, 
and hang from low limb of a nearby tree 
or your porch. The seed will not spill in 
high winds and is protected from rain and snow. 
Hang by long wire to make squirrel proof. 
Kindness to birds repays itself many times. 


$1.95 


SALE: 
John Wanamaker’s Pet Shop: Phila., New York 


(An Artistic Gift) 





Burpee’s 


GIANT 



















A 15c-packet of seeds free, 
Burpee best Giant Dou- 
ble Larkspur, grown on 
Burpee Floradale Farms 

foryoutosee howmuch 
better it is to sow in the 
fall. Have 3- to 4-ft. up- By 
right flower-spikes with 
large double flowers ina 
wonderfularray of colors 

light blue, deep blue, 
lavender, lilac, salmon, 
pink, red, rose, white, etc, 
in mixture. Write today— 
send stamp 
for postage. 
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Victory Garden) 


W. Atlee Burpee Co.° 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton,lowa 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
or BLUE BELLS 


Large clusters of blue bell-shaped flowers on 12 to 
16 inch stems during April and May. Plant this Fall 
for bloom next Spring. 
10 for $1.00 25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Caltha Palustris—[{Marsh Marigold] 
Hepatica Triloba—[Liverwort] 
Sanguinaria Canadensis—[Bloodroot] 
Viola Pedata—[Bird’s Foot Violet] 
Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 


Send for complete list of wild flowers 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
OREFOND . - s+» «+ e+ @ o 










ILLINOIS 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 











Lessons From a Victory Garden — 


A heart to heart talk from one ama- 
teur gardener to any other gardener 


the novice class, others a little more 

advanced with two or three years’ 
gardens to our credit. Perhaps others are 
what might be called advanced amateurs, 
old timers. But amateurs all, we are doing 
the job for fun, satisfaction and food. 

Right around me there are perhaps a 
dozen so-called victory gardens all worked 
by the different classes of amateurs. They 
started out in the Spring with great en- 
thusiasm, and on the whole, good results 
have been forthcoming. Yet it is interesting 
to see just how much advantage has been 
taken of the meetings which were held ex- 
pressly for the benefit of those with little 
or no experience. 

At the beginning of the season each 
gardener was faced with these questions: 
How much shall I plant of this or that? 

How much shall I plant at one time or shall it 
be all at one time? 

Shall I make a garden plan on paper to scale 
and follow it? 

What insecticides shall I get and when shall I 
use them? 

Will week-ends give me enough time to care for 
the space I have planted or must I work it 
more frequently? 

Will I have vegetables all Summer? 

What we I have to do to keep late crops grow- 
ing! 

Am  shosien adequately to cope with weeds 
and give due cultivation to my land? 

Am I putting enough into the land (manure or 
fertilizer) to warrant my taking out as much 
as I expect? 

Shall I need water and can I get it? 

Now, everyone planted beans. Were all 
of them needed? Would smaller rows and 
frequent plantings have served better? I 
suggest at least four plantings of bush snap 
beans (alternate green and yellow), at 10- 
day intervals, starting about May 5, and 
one later planting about August 1. For 
canning, make one of these plantings larger 
than the others, but 15 feet of row (for 
two people) is enough for the plantings. 

Did you cope with the bean beetles? 
Thorough dusting both under and on the 
leaves furnished a lot of control, but you 
had to do the job again after every rain 
storm. The same persistence in fighting 
fungi and pests must go right through with 
all crops and all the season. I even had 
aphis on potatoes and had to chase them 
with nicotine sulphate. : 

To keep potatoes ‘‘green’’ keep them 
“‘white”’ is an old saying. In other words 
let the combination spray of arsenate of 


S OME of us amateurs are probably in 


lead and Bordeaux be in evidence all the 
season. Then come the middle of August 
and we shall see green, growing potato 
rows instead of dried up and blighted 
leaves and stems. 

How were the squash, melon vines on 
August 15? Did you tire spraying or dust- 
ing them when they began running all over 
the place? The stems and first leaves must 
be continually and thoroughly dusted to 
impede the borers and other visitors. But 
when they run, one must keep fighting the 
striped cucumber beetle, squash bug, aphis 
and the blight they spread by regular 
sprayings. 

By mid-August were all the beets, rad- 
ishes and carrots gone, or were so many 
remaining from early planting that they 
have grown big and coarse, good only for 
hog feed? Frequent small plantings is the 
answer and I planted the last time on 
August 15. True, hot dry weather offers 
obstacles to good seed germination. I find 
if I water ground well the day previous to 
sOWing so as to get moisture well below the 
surface, then sow carefully and protect 
with slatted frames (I have them long and 
narrow to cover the rows), germination is 
quick and the ground does not cake over to 
prevent the sprouting seeds from breaking 
through. 

I have less to say about tomatoes I saw 
than any other crops. They were, in places, 
sprawling all over the ground and fairly 
free of biossom end rot, though some 
cracked. However, they were plentiful 
(perhaps too many in spots) and welcome 
right to frost. 

Some people seemed to forget that late 
crops need maximum attention in mid- 
August. Egg plants and peppers should be 
sprayed, cultivated and kept growing. 
Cauliflower, late cabbage and kale must be 
carefully watched for that ever present 
green worm, which arrives by way of the 
eggs of those pretty white and yellow but- 
terflies everyone is acquainted with. And 
they will need water and cultivation. 

Indeed anything in the vegetable garden 
that is yet expected to produce before the 
season ends needs constant cultivation, al- 
though shallower as the season progresses. 

Many gardens have suffered for want of 
water. Our Summer was very dry and | 
did not even attempt to have a green lawn. 
Yet I know that I cannot have late vege- 











2 feet at $1.20 each 
214 feet at 1.45 each 


WEST NEWBURY 





LILACS Planted this Fall Lilaes are well settled in the ground for early Spring 
growth. The named varieties give a wide selecton of color from white 
to deep red-purple. We offer “own root” plants in more than 20 varieties as follows: 


Also Common Purple and White, as well as other types. 


Send for catalog of these and hardy flowering shrubs, Peonies, Evergreens, etc. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


3. feet at $1.75 each 
314 feet at 2.30 each 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Nature’s Climbing Beauties 


Modern large-flowering Clematis hy- 
brids belie their looks, + though Ser 
are delicate in appearance they are 
hardy garden plants. Their wide color 
range and graceful habit make them 
decorative on trellises, arbors, and 
fences. As cut flowers they are ideal. 
TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
Jackmani. Violet-purple. 
Henryi. Large white flowers. 
, —— — Lilac-rose. 
plant of each for 
(Postpaid East of Miss.) $2.50 
OUR NEW CLEMATIS BOOKLET of 
choice varieties sent FREE on request. 
JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 











A New Race of Roses Is Born 


SUB ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Large and beautiful as the best — 
easy to grow — more vigorous — 
more blooms — more constantly — 
can live several decades through 
low sub-zero. Save expense of re- 
placements. Also hardy yellow and 
orange Climbers of supreme merit. 
Hundreds of reports of praise 
throughout United States, from 
Canada and Alaska. Any plants that 
fail anywhere, within two years, 
replaced free, purchased of — 


BROWNELL ROSES 


Little Compton Rhode Island 











EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 





WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
FEED tm WILD SONG BIRDS 
with a 
PP — Sa Ss 2 in 1 BIRD FEEDER 
fe te ae bd b. in Winter 


Wren House in Summer 
$2.00 postpaid 
Made of Wood Size 12x12x12 
000 MOgee Holds 2 qts. feed, 1 lb. suet 

3 STYLES 


Window Tree Hanging 
$2.00 $2.00 $2.00 
ALL THREE $5.00 postpaid 
RODERICK PAYNE, “Honey Hollow” 

Ox Bow Bend Lane New Carlisle, Ohio 







October 15, 1943 








tables in my sandy soil and never any celery 
anywhere unless water is available. Celery 
must keep growing constantly. If it dries 
up or gets any set back it is sure to be hol- 
low stemmed and tough. Do not even 
think of celery unless water is handy and 
can be used at any time it is needed. After 
all, most vegetables are 90 per cent or more 
water, so the need of moisture is apparent. 
Further, fertilizer is only available to plants 
in solution. If there is no water, the plants 
do not get nourishment meant for them. 


—L. G. Bruggemann. 
Hingham, Mass. 


How Plants Got Their Names 


“Origin and Significance of Plant Names,” 
by Henry W. Shimer. Published by the South 
Shore Nature Club. Obtainable from the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass. 
Price 50 cents. 


Professor Shimer has given us a little 
book about plant names, not as they 
apply to plants, but rather to language and 
people. His interest is in tracing the mean- 
ings of plant names and noting the changes 
through which those names have passed. 
In order to do this he has had to consider 
the development of the language itself. 

Some names were bestowed on plants 
because of real or fancy resemblance to 
something else, as in Dutchman’s Breeches. 

Religion and medicine also have had 
their influence on plant naming, leading to 
the doctrine of signatures, a belief that 
every plant is marked with a sign indicat- 
ing its usefulness. Some plants were named 
after people or places. 

After explaining the different lines of 
origin of plant names, Professor Shimer 
goes on to list many examples. Over half 
of the booklet is given over to lists of plant 
names ——- common and technical — with 
notes on their origin and meaning. 

This little book will answer many ques- 
tions often discussed by garden makers 
who are interested in something besides the 
growing plants. It should be found very 
useful by garden clubs when preparing 
their programs and is worth reading just 
for its general information about plant 
lore. 


The Value of Shelter Trees 


“Shelter Trees in War and Peace,”’ by 
Ephraim Porter Felt. Published by the Orange 
Judd Publishing Co., New York. Price $2.50. 

In addition to new plantings, especially 
designed for their concealment value, Dr. 
Felt feels that the shelter possibilities of 
existing shade, ornamental and forest trees 
have been greatly underrated. There is a 
general protective concealment value which 
escapes and will continue to escape atten- 
tion from the public. Trees are, he says, too 
common for most to appreciate their full 
significance. Because of this belief he has 
made an attempt to picture the situation as 
a whole, in the hope that the marked 
progress in some localities should stimulate 
others and result in a greater appreciation 
of what shelter trees can mean to the indi- 
vidual, to a community and to the nation. 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY OFFER! 


FRENCH LILACS 


(On Their 
Own 
Roots) 


Are as 
Easy to 
Buy as 
to Grow! 


Here are 
two fine se- 
lections: 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
In Sturdy 18” to 24” Plants 
Buffon, Decaisne, De Miribel, Edith Cavell, 
Edmond Bossier, Henri Martin, Katherine 
Havemeyer, Lucie Baltet, Paul Thirion, Pres. 
Lincoln, Ruhm von Horstenstein, Victor 
Lemoine. 
Any 8 for $8.00 Any 6 for $15.00 
All 12 for $27.00 


OUR MASTERPIECE SELECTION 
of most beautiful Lilacs includes Machrosta- 
chya, Lucie Baltet, Edmond Bossier, Edith 
Cavell, Violetta and President Lincoln; six of 
world’s best Lilacs for only $20.00. 

Our Beautiful Colored Catalog will 
give you full information of other fine 
selections at moderate prices. 
BRAND’S CHOICER PFONIES from the 
world’s best collection. 
ORIENTAL POPPIES—IRIS in all the newest 
and best varieties. 
RDY FLOWERING CRABS both orna- 
mental and fruit-bearing. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 














TULIP PLANTING TIME 


TULIPS are scarce this season but we 
have nearly 100 varieties. All British 
grown of excellent quality and at very 
reasonable prices. 

SCILLA SIBERICA, 75c doz., $6.00 100. 

MUSCARI Heavenly Blue, Armeniaca 
and Conicum, 75c doz., $6.00 100. 

MUSCARI Botryoides Alba, very scarce, 
$1.50 doz. 

WINTER ACONITES, 75c doz., $6 100. 

LILIUMS in many fine varieties are 
now ready. 


ROSE PLANTING TIME 


From October 20 until November 20 is a 
splendid time to plant hardy roses. 
Plants at this season are all freshly dug 
and vastly superior to much stock 
offered in Spring which has been in 
storage for months. 

We have a fine selection of Hybrid Teas, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Polyanthas and 
Climbers. We have the outstanding 
Hybrid Tea of the year, CHARLOTTE 
ARMSTRONG, $1.50 each, and the finest 
of Polyanthas in DONALD PRIOR, 
$1.00 each, $10.00 doz. We carry a fine 
selection of the famous BROWNELL 
roses which for hardiness surpass all 
others as well as floriferousness. We are 
again offering the richly scented climber 
everblooming ORANGE EVERGLOW, 
$2.00 each. These Brownell roses are in 
a class by themselves and should be in 
every garden. Send for a catalogue or 
call and see our stock. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street Weymouth 88, Mass. 
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Wizards have been at work on the old- 
fashioned Lilac. What they have accom- 
plished will open your eyes, for to its 
natural charms they have brought larger 
size, richer color, and a longer blooming 
season. And modern hybrids often bloom 
when only 18 inches tall! 


As lawn specimens, border or hedge 
plants, these hardy shrubs will delight 
you. 
Ask for Our 
35th ANNIVERSARY 
LILAC BOOKLET 


listing 50 of the choicest varieties. 


DAYLILY BOOKLET 


Our 35th Anniversary booklet of Dr. 
Stout Hybrids is free on request. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 4103B WEISER PARK, PENNA. 


VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


(Mertensia Virginica) 
A Most Charming Hardy 


Perennial 








Grows from | to 2 feet tall bearing clusters 
of pink buds which unfold to soft porce- 
lain-blue flowers. Most effective when 
naturalized in woodlands. Combines beau- 
tifully with yellow daffodils. 


Mammoth Flowering Roots 
Each 35c; 3 for $1; Doz. $3.25 Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston Massachusetts 











FEED and ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 
<4-Squirrel’s 

Defeat 


Automatic 
Feeder 


“Eye-Safe”’ 
Feeder 

Squirrel-Proof ‘‘Eye- 
Safe” Feeder .$3.75 


Audubon Water 
Fountain ..... $9.75 


Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 











PLEASURE 


Fragrant long-stemmed blooms of enor- 
mous size in vivid colors to give you 
pleasure in your garden, charm to your 
arrangements, beauty in your —_ 
border, and color for your rock garden. 
CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 
100 Large Plants $3.25 postpaid 
250 Large Plants $6.50 postpaid 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot border— 
set plants six inches apart.) 
Ask for Pansy Booklet 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 3103B Bristol, Penna. 

















The New Autumn Catalogues 





Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Calif., 
have issued a new catalogue which is tan- 
talizing to Eastern gardeners, featuring as 
it does many plants which cannot be grown 
in the colder sections. At the same time, 
however, it lists and illustrates hundreds of 
others which are available for use any- 
where, among them the new rose “Sweet 
16,’’ a 1944 Armstrong introduction. 


“Hunt’s Perfection Bulbs” is the title 
of the Autumn catalogue issued by 
William M. Hunt & Company of New 
York, with exceptionally long lists of 
Spring-flowering bulbs. It has valuable 
and explicit cultural directions. 


Paramount Nurseries, West Grove, Pa., 
issue a Fall catalogue with an exquisitely 
beautiful cover showing the orange-yellow 
rose California and the red rose Grande 
Duchesse Charlotte. The colored illustra- 
tions in the rest of the book are equally 
handsome and the list of roses offered is 
long and comprehensive. 


Dreer’s Autumn catalogue (Henry A. 
Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.) shows three 
choice tulips, Pride of Haarlem, Purpie 
Perfection and Inglescombe Yellow, on its 
cover—a trio hard to beat. This catalogue 
features bulbs for Winter flowering in the 
house. 


Stassen Floral Gardens, Inc., Roslyn 
Heights, N. Y., have a gorgeous picture of 
the parrot tulip Fantasy among many 
others. This is a tulip which causes a sen- 
sation in every garden where it is grown. 
Many other bulbs are illustrated in color. 


The new price list issued by Henry 
Kohankie & Son of Painesville, Ohio, is 
another indication of the fact that this firm 
carries a remarkably comprehensive list of 
garden material. Featured varieties which 
you cannot find elsewhere usually turn up 
in the Kohankie list. 





Hallawell Seed Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., features the lovely Sunset lily on 
its cover. The other illustrations in color 
include splendid pictures of ranunculi, 
tuberous begonias and caladiums. 








GAIN A YEAR ~ 


OLE5- 


PLANT THIS FALL/ 













Fall is the ideal time to plant-- i 
read how to gain aseason,inthis ‘ 
free book in natural color, from 
the Rose Capital of America. 
See the new 1944 Roses, & com- 
lete Parade of Modern Roses-- 
ovely Katherine T. Marshall, 
the amazing Pinocchio, 
etc.—also Perennials 
and Fruits, all for your 
Victory Garden. 
















Guaranteed to live 
and bloom. J&P Gar- 
den Guide free with 
order--write today! 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


529 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL SHRUB OFFER 


50 Assorted Shrubs, our choice of varieties, 
no more than 5 of a kind, $15.00. 


Our shrub assortments have met with such 
unanimous approval that we have decided 
to again list this outstanding bargain. Our 
plants are two years old or older, and can be 
depended upon to give quick and satisfac- 
tory results. All are correctly labeled, and 
many rare and choice sorts are included. 


Kindly state when making out your order, 
whether you would prefer a majority of tall 
growing Shrubs, Dwarf Shrubs or medium 
growing sorts. If no advice is given us, you 
will receive a collection of assorted heights. 


PIPER’S, Livingston, New Jersey 














Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and Wild 
Flowers. We have specialized in these 
for over 60 years. May we serve you? 
Catalog on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


PEONIES, Fine Singles: Tokio, rose pink; L’Etin- 
celante, bright pink; Harriott Olney, red, the 
earliest. Double Peonies, Alice Harding, delicate 
pink, fragrant; Lillian Gumm, immense rose pink; 
Christine Gowdy, pink, a beauty ; Nymphza, creamy 
white, looks like a water lily. Any of these $1.50 
sostpaid. Any four $5.00 postpaid. Edward Gay 
utler, Boyce, Virginia. 


GARDEN ROOTS FOR FALL. Mary Washington 
Asparagus roots, Rhubarb roots, Horse-Radish 
roots. Witloof Chicory roots for winter forcing, 
also called “French Endive.” Raspberry, Black- 
berry, All Herbs. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J., 
Root specialist. 


BEGONIAS: From large eollection of rare vari- 
eties. Fine plants, Expert packing. New list now 
ready. Mrs. B. L. Shippy, 536 Willow St., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS (Crowns): Mary Washing- 
ton variety, 1% years old, 100 for $1.65 (includ- 
ing postage). Plant now. Charlevoix County Nur- 
sery, East Jordan, Mich. 


AMARYLLIS HALLI (Lycoris squamigera), hard: 
pink garden variety, 70c each, three for $2.0‘ 
Miss Virginia Blue, Ridgeway Farm, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


GERANIUMS: 100 varieties. Special collection of 
12 choice scented varieties $3.00. Write for new 
Fall price list. Send 10c¢ for mailing. Magnolia 
Nurseries, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


BEGONIAS: Special collection of six choice vari 

eties $2.00. Best house plants for shady window. 

— Nurseries, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, 
Ss. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Fall Planting 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, Penn- 
sylvania. 


12 HYBRID AMARYLLIS $2.50, 12 Calla Lilies 


Godfrey $2.50. Wayside Farms, P. 0. Box 5313, 
So. Jacksonville, Fla. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT: Small estate or similar, 
realty development, florist, greenhouse. Twenty 
years’ experience. Married. Full details first letter. 
Draft exempt. Louis Dodge, 232 Maple Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Md. 


ESTATE GARDENER, caretaker. Alert, reliable, 
Al references, 49, married. Phone Topsfield, 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Autumn 
Flower Show 
Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 4, 5, 6 and 7 


Thursday 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday _—'| P.M. to 10 P.M. 








Admission 50 Cents (Plus Tax) 
Free to Members 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Leaflet on 


"STORING VEGETABLES" 
(In Pits, Trenches, Cellars, etc.) 


Available through courtesy 
of 


Agricultural Extension Service 
The Pennsylvania State College 
upon application to 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Library and Office Hours 
Week Days—9? A.M.—5 P.M. 








Saturdays—9 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





LECTURE 
October 20 At 2:30 p.m. 


GARDEN FAILURES OF 
THE 1943 SEASON 


(Round-table discussion) 


By Patrick J. McKenna 


—__ > 


Autumn Exhibition 
598 Madison Avenue 


November 10 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
November |! 10.a.m. to 10 p.m. 
November 12 10a.m.to 5p.m. 


Admission: Free to Members 
50c to Non-members 


Schedule may be obtained from 
the office. 














BRECK’S BULBS 


Your copy of Breck’s helpful new color 
catalog of bulbs for Fall planting is 
ready. Contains a comprehensive list 

of varieties at sound values. Top 
quality bulbs are in limited sup- 

ply this year. Send a postal for 

your free copy today — and 

place your order early. 


BRECK’S SEPSINCE 1018 


376 Breck Building Boston 9, Mass. 











LAND FOR SALE 


In seaside town in southeastern Massachu- 
setts. Approximately 8000 square feet on 
corner of former estate garden, with high 
protecting English-type walls. Suitable for 
cottage type house and garden. Interviews 
and photographs in Boston. 


Box 13, “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


A GARDEN SYNONYM 


“Rare Rock Garden Plants” 
“Mitchell Nurseries” 


Free catalog of America’s largest collection 
of rock plants. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre. Vt., Dept. H 


















™ BIRD FEEDING 
STATION 


| swings from window, 
porch or tree. Attractive, 
| practical, strong and last- 
ing. Birds come quick] 
and enjoy them as muc 
as you will. 

Price—$2 Postpaid 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
Boyce Virginia 





October 15, 1943 





The Pennsylvania Society 


The following nominations for the execu- 
tive council (three year term, starting January 
1, 1944) of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society have been made by the nominating 
committee: Mr. Alfred M. Campbell, Mrs. F. 
Woodson Hancock, Jr., Mr. Jay V. Hare, Mr. 
Alexander MacLeod, Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 
Mrs. Thomas Newhall, Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, 
Mr. Thomas W. Sears, and Professor E. I. 
Wilde. 

Additional nominations may be made in 
writing by fifteen or more members of the 
society. They should be addressed to the 
secretary and mailed prior to the first day of 
November. If no nominations are made in 
addition to those submitted by the nominating 
committee, an election by ballot will not be 
necessary and the executive council will, by 
motion, elect the candidates nominated by the 
committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the 
secretary will cause ballots to be printed con- 
taining the names of all the candidates, and will 
mail them to every member of the society as 
soon after November | as possible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with sec- 
tion VIII of the by-laws, which governs nomi- 
nations and elections. ) 

John C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. G. M. Reed Appointed 


HE governing committee of the Brook- 

lyn Botanic Garden has appointed Dr. 
George M. Reed, curator of Plant Pathol- 
ogy at the garden, to be acting director, to 
fill the vacancy due to the death, on August 
9, of Dr. C. Stuart Gager, the former di- 
rector. Dr. Reed was formerly professor 
of Botany at the University of Missouri 
and pathologist in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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FOR SALE 


A number of unusually large and 
fine Bay Trees in tubs — Address 


WHEATLEIGH, Lenox, Mass. 


CAMPANULA MT. HOOD 


Double white flowering form of Peachbell, the 








flowers resembling a Gardenia, gracefully ar- 
ranged along the 30-inch stem, from June to 
August. 3 for $1.50, postpaid. 
RARE PLANT catalog, FREE. 
WM. BORSCH & SON 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H ° Exeter, N. H. 


ANS IES 


"Steele's Mastodon Uumbos” ray 
Strong Healthy PLANTS "% 


Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4" and 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guaranteed and backed by our 28 years of Pansy 
specialization. Send NOW for FREE price list. 


HILLTOP GARDENS, Box C, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 








Reall 
use. 





with garden. A sare for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street 












reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
eautiful gray green color blends 


Hartford 3, Conn, 





iF you 
AREA 


PRACTICAL HOME GARDENER- 











Every Month All These 
28 Subjects Are Covered! 


An ALL-GARDEN Magazine Planned and Written FOR THE 
AMATEUR. Packed with Practical Instruction on All Branches of 
Gardening. Profusely Illustrated with Photographs and Diagrams. 


A Really Helpful Editorial Program 


1 Every issue includes treatment of every important 
® branch of home gardening, either in feature articles or 
in the regular monthly departments. Each month ‘The Home 
Garden” is planned to meet this standard of balance and 


scope. 


2 Every subject is selected from the amateur gardener’s 
® viewpoint and is a specific, simple, and practical treat- 


ment of his interests and problems. 


3. 


Every article is written for the amateur gardener’s bene- 
fit, in simple, understandable language, in brief, inter- 


esting style and with special attention to those little details 


essential to real helpfulness, so often omitted. 


Emphasis is kept on how to do things and how to know 


tion that will meet the real needs of the home gardener. 


Ss. graphs and diagrams. Every one 


4. things; on definite information, explanation, and instruc- 


Superior illustrations are used in profusion—both photo- 


as a definite p . 
1. Vegetable Garden 16. Garden Planning : ; 
2. Annual Gar a 17. x dvance Ne 7. to show either what something is, or how something is done. 
- Perennial Garden rom Test Gardens Our Editorial group includes not only experts in all 
4. Flower Arrange- - ——— New? 6. branches of horticulture, but also amateur gardeners 
5 —_— Gicien 20: All About who know the amateur’s interests and needs first-hand. All 
6. Pests and Ne wy te material is required to satisfy both. 

Diseases 21. Special Gardens It is our earnest desire to maintain a relationship of 
= mee Plants 22. ner and Shrubs 7 * friendship and mutual helpfulness between editors and 
9, he - a - a s readers. Write us of your interests, your problems, your 

10. poe Cc om 4 4. . —s experiences. Tell us how we can make ‘The Home Garden” 
ILL ene - endar 25. nN i. je most interesting and helpful to you. Our whole idea is to give 
510 fete Gatien 26, Sas iecshouse = = —— as possible, just the kind of garden magazine 
13. Wild Flowers 27. Children’s . 
14. —s » — 

otogra 28. The ateur : ° 
15. How to Do it Botanist A Supremely Practical Garden Guide 


Plus These 3 Sensational 
New Features 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT... ” 
There are many subjects in gardening 

about which the TRUTH needs to be told, } 
for the guidance and protection of ama- 
teur gardeners. Most publishers avoid 
these subjects because, occasionally, the 
TRUTH may offend an over-enthusiastic 
advertiser. The Editorial Board of “The 
Home Garden” believes that it is a proper 
function of the magazine to present facts 
that are significant and helpful in select- 
ing plants, bulbs, seeds, etc. So we are 
preparing an unprecedented series of 
articles on the things a buyer should 
know about size and quality in relation 
to price; about “bargains’’ and how to 
ut difficulties in 
culture that are often ignored; about fads 


judge their value; 


that are based upon misinformation. 
COMMON ERRORS CORRECTED 


A numbered series of common errors 
with brief, easy to understand explana- 


tions of correct method. 


DICTIONARY OF GARDEN TERMS 


Simple definitions that will make it easier 
for you to understand all you read and 


hear. 


ments carried in every e. But we 


tions that otherwise would be inevitable. 


garden interests. 


already been 
{ Vegetables an 
ing with Fruits and Berries and with House Plants. Like 





frequently. 


EASY REFERENCE CHARTS for Spraying, Dusting 


Two Charts of Pests and Diseases and Their Control have 
ublished in “The Home Gafden” coverin: 
Flowers. Two more are in preparation d 


IHE VEGETABLE GARDEN is only one of 28 regular depart- 
have, of course, 
been giving special attention to vegetables because of the 
importance of food production. In the last six issues we have 
published forty articles on vegetable gardening ;nd fruit 
growing—an average of nearly seven to the issue. Home 
garden food production will continue to be urgently needed 
—not only for the duration of the war but for years afterward. 
Your Victory Garden not only is a valuable contribution to 
our war effort but also it will save you from many depriva- 


“The Home Garden” is offering, we believe, more informa- 
tion on this subject, and in more useful form, than any other 
magazine. Yet we are not overlooking any of your other 


Because ‘The Ho:ne Garden” is made as a supremely prac- 
tical garden guide it is published in a handy pocket size 
(542 x 7% inches). Each issue contains 100 pages of text and 
pictures. 


the 
first ones, they will be published in the magazine and made 
available in reprint form. Other tables will be presented 


ALREADY THE “BIBLE” OF 100,000 AMATEUR GARDENERS! 


‘ " r] 
r] - - > 
MAIL THIS Trial Subscription : 
' 2 Handy Charts THE HOME GARDEN 
5 of Garden 444 MADISON AVENUE, Suite 3304, New York 22, N. Y. : 
' Pests and Plosse encell mo asa Subscriber to The Home Garden, for the | 
a ; ecked below, st i t 
i Their Control Rraue. Send me, free, the Two Charts of Garden Sects a ; 
7 oO Vv : 1) ntrol. a | 
: aie “Sates aaa d ~ CJ I enclose $3.00 for one year. [JI ongloe® $5.00 for two years. : 
t Cynthia Wescott, famous IEEE 1 s's'p.s-0cl do 0-0-» p's era Aaa eae dd widaree oa i 
: Plant Doctor. All pests and dis- (Please yesme gasiniy) ' 
i eases, symptoms, and control EE. 6010-0 0's0 © nessa piditaas > We eas Sins obs oka nee > oe : 
: tabulated for quick reference. SE cis 0's Sadie 04 oe RN «cece BIE a osu'v-e'ee'oiuweuiens ¥ 
10H 8 
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Prepared by This Unprecedented 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


Editor-in-Chief, is one of the best-known 
horticultural authorities in the U. S., espe- 
cially in the field of vegetable growing. 
Author of more than a score of books that 
are standard garden guides. President, 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 


R. S. LEMMON 


Managing Editor. Formerly publisher of 
“Real Gardening’’; one of the most widely 
and favorably knewn editors, writers and 
lecturers in American horticulture. 


P. J. MCKENNA 


Associate Editor. For many years Assistant 
Horticulturist of the famous New York Bo- 
tanical Gardens, and one of our most suc- 
cessful teachers of practical horticulture. 


DOROTHY JENKINS 


One of our most popular writers and lectur- 
ers on gardening because of her understand- 
ing of the amateur gardener’s problems and 
her ability to explain them simply and clearly. 


W. E. THWING 
Publisher of “The Home Garden,” is an 
ardent amateur gardener who brings the 
amateur viewpoint to conferences of the Edi- 
torial Board. 


MONTAGUE FREE 
Horticulturist of the great Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden and a nationally-known authority on 
all phases of gardening. 


R. C. ALLEN 


of the Department of Floriculture and Orna- 
mental Horticulture at Cornell University. 


ALEX LAURIE 


Professor of Floriculture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; internationally famous authority 
on soil and its fertility, plant feeding, and 
related subjects especially important now. 


Cc. H. CONNORS 


Head of the Department of Floriculture, 
Rutgers University; and Ornamental Horti- 
culturist, New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


DONALD WYMAN 


’ Horticulturist of the renowned Arnold Arbo- 


at Harvard University, where he has 
earned a national reputation. 


T. A. WESTON 


One of America’s leading authorities on 
mores all types of bulbs and on most 
other phases of flower gardening. Author of 
the famous ‘One Man’s Garden.” 


ESTHER GRAYSON 


Known to gardeners all over the country as 
an expert on flower arrangement, canning 
and preserving, the growing and use of 
herbs; and for her wide knowledge and ex- 
perience in growing vegetables and flowers. 


HELEN V. P. WILSON 


Autho “Plants in the House,” and a 
ki many phases of home gar- 
dening. Miss Wilson gives definite informa- 
tion right out of her own practical garden 


work. 
HELEN S. HULL 


Mrs. Hull’s position as Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Oouncil of State Garden 
Olubs, keeps her in close touch with garden- 
ing interests and club activities. An ardent 
and successful amateur gardener. 











